





























THE RESCUE. 


LIGHTNING EXPRESS; 


OR, 


THE RIVAL ACADEMIES. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A TYRANNICAL SON. 


| SUPPOSE my time is out, Miss Topple- 

* ton,” said I to Grace, as I saw the big 
major and the little major approaching the 
pier. 


_ “Your time out?” she replied, looking anx- 
lously at me. 
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“*T shall be discharged from my situation, 
and perhaps be driven out of Middleport.” 

“*O, no! I hope not, Mr. Wolf.” 

‘Tommy is very arbitrary, and after what 
has happened, he will not permit me to re- 
main on the same side of the lake with him.” 

‘I am sorry you touched him,” said she, 
musing. 

“‘T should not have touched him if he had 
struck me. I was indignant and angry.” 

‘Well, I don’t blame you, Mr. Wolf, for it 
is abominable for a boy to strike his sister,” 
she added, placing her hand upon her pretty 
face, where her brother’s rude hand had left its 
mark. ‘But Tommy rules the whole house at 
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home; and I suppose he will have his own way 
now, as he always did.” : 

As Tommy got into the boat which I had 
sent for him and his father, I saw that he was 
still in a very unamiable frame of mind. He 
was talking loudly and indignantly to his fa- 
ther, who appeared to be trying to soothe him 
and moderate his wrath. For my own part, I 
could not regret what I had done, unpleasant 
as the consequences promised to be. It was 
not in my nature to stand by and see a little 
bully, like Tommy, strike a young lady, — not 
pat her gently, but strike her a heavy blow, 
— not even if he were her brother. I had been 
tempted to give the young ruffian the pound- 
ing which he richly deserved, and to continue 
the operation until he was willing to promise 
better things. 

Perhaps the handsome offer which Colonel 
Wimpleton had made me rendered me some- 
what more independent than I should other- 
wise have been. I was certainly in good 
condition to be discharged, and I did not feel 
much like submitting to any gross indignities 
from the great man of Middleport, or his hope- 
fulson. But Major Toppleton had been very 
kind to me, and to my father, and I could not 
forget the service he had rendered to us. 

The boat came alongside, and Tommy leaped 
upon the deck, followed by his father; and I 
could not help noticing that the senior major 
looked very anxious and uncomfortable. Tom- 
my had doubtless been making strong speeches 
to him, and it was really melancholy to think 
of a man of his abilities, dignity, and influence 
reduced to a kind of slavery by the tyranny of 
his own son; and all the more melancholy be- 
cause he could not realize that he was spoiling 
the boy by this weak indulgence. 

‘‘ Wolf Penniman,” said the little major, 
majestically, ‘‘I always keep my promises.” 

‘* Keep cool, Tommy,” interposed his father, 
stepping into the standing-room, where Grace 
and I were seated alone, for Skotchley and 
Tom Walton had gone forward. 

“You know what I said, father. I won’t 
have Wolf around me any longer. He has 
been a coward and a traitor, and he had the 
audacity to knock me down. Wolf Penniman, 
you are discharged!” continued Tommy, blus- 
tering furiously. 

‘Don't be too fast, Tommy,” interposed his 
father. ‘* Wolf went after the boat in which 
you were a prisoner, captured it, and restored 
you to your command. Captain Briscoe told 
you that he did not dare to make his last move 
till he saw that Wolf had taken you out of the 
hands of the enemy.” 





**T don’t blame him for that; but he refuseq 
to obey my orders, and then knocked me down, 
I say you may discharge him, or discharge me.” 

The alternative was a reminder of the Hitaca 
incident, and a hint that, if his father did not 
obey orders, Tommy would run away again, 
and there would be no suitable person to in. 
herit the great man’s millions. I made no 
reply, but bowed meekly to my fate. It ap. 
peared that, after all, I was not to run the 
Lightning Express train, about which 5 
much had been said. 

Don’t let him discharge Mr. Wolf, father,” 
interposed Grace, her pretty cheeks red with 
indignation; and with such an advocate | 
could afford to be still. 

** Discharge Mr. Wolf!” sneered the little 
magnate. ‘ Will you learn to mind your own 
business, Grace?” 

‘‘ He struck me in the face, father, and that 
was the reason why Mr. Wolf knocked him 
down. Iam sorry he did so, but I think Tom- 
my was to blame,” continued Grace. 

‘You needn’t stick up for him; if you do, it 
won't make any difference.” 

‘“*I am astonished that you should strike 
your sister,” added Major Toppleton, whose 
painful expression fully proved his sincerity. 

“Well, you needn't be!” replied Tommy, 
rudely and disrespectfully. ‘If she don't 
mind her own business, and let my affairs 
alone, I shall teach her better. I have said 
all I have to say, and I’m going ashore to look 
out for my battalion. Remember, Wolf is dis- 
charged!” 

Tommy abruptly left the yacht, and, leaping 
into the boat, ordered Joe Poole to pull him 
ashore. The fiat had gone forth. I was dis 
charged. Tommy was the president of the 
road, and doubtless he had the power to dis- 
miss me. 

** Here is trouble,” said Major Toppleton, 
with a sigh. . 

“‘I hope you won’t let Mr. Wolf be dis- 
charged,” said Grace, when the irate little 
magnate was out of hearing. 

** What can I do?” replied the major, impa 
tiently. ‘‘ Tommy is the president of the road, 
and he has the right to discharge an employee. 
If I interfere, there will be such a tempest a 
we had a year ago.” 

Poor magnate! How I pitied him! Justas 
I had seen a baby tyrannize over its loving 
mother, so did Tommy tyrannize over his 
father. The great man— how little he seemed 
to be then! — mused for a while over the ut 
pleasant situation. 

‘Tl tell you what we can do, Wolf. I want 
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askipper for this boat. If you will withdraw 
from the railroad for a time, I will give you 
this situation, with the same pay you are now 
receiving.” 

“T am entirely satisfied, sir, and shall be, 
whatever you or Tommy may do,” I answered, 
meekly. ‘I certainly like the boat better than 
the train; but I suppose Tommy will not per- 
mit me to take charge of her.” * 

The major bit his lips with vexation. ‘His 
fetters galled him, and he had not the resolu- 
tion to shake them off. He ordered me to get 
the yacht under way, and start for Middle- 
port. As soon as she was clear of the narrow 
channel, the major asked me down into the 
cabin, and we had a talk, which lasted till the 
Grace came to anchor before the owner’s man- 
sion. 

“You know how I’m situated, Wolf,” said 
he, turning his gaze from me, as if ashamed 
to acknowledge his subservience to the wilful 
boy. ‘Tommy must-have his own way; he 
is desperate if he does not. He will run 
away, or drown himself in the lake, if*he does 
not.” 

Icould not help smiling at the infirmity of 
the father, and he made haste to defend him- 
self. Tommy was subject to fits when he was 
a child, and he was fearful that irritation would 
bring on a return of the malady. The young 
gentleman had actually threatened to commit 
suicide if he could not have his own way. 

“T only wish to smooth the thing over for a 
time, for Tommy is a good-hearted boy, and 
he will come to his senses if he is not thwarted,” 
added he. ‘‘ You are not a father, Wolf, and 
you can’t understand the matter.” 

“T am willing to do whatever you desire, 
sir,” I replied. ‘Perhaps I ought to say, that 
Ican afford to be discharged just now. You 
have used me very handsomely, Major Topple- 
ton, and I am grateful for your kindness. I 
will never leave your service of my own ac- 
cord. Last night Colonel Wimpleton told me 
about his new steamer, which is to run in op- 
position to our Lightning Express, and offered 
me a man’s wages to go either as engineer or 
as captain of her. I told him I could not leave 
my friends while they used me so well, and de- 
clined the offer. I did not mean to tell you of 
this, and should not, if things had not turned 
out just as they have.” 

The major bit his lip again. He was dis- 
posed to be angry; and, in a passion, he was 
as nearly like Tommy as one pea is like 
another. But he did not give way to the in- 
clination. 

“T declined the offer,” I repeated, when I 





saw him struggling with the mischief within 
him. ‘ 

‘* When will that steamer be ready to run?” 
he asked. 

‘In acouple of months, the builder told me.” 

‘I’m glad you told me of this,” he continued, 
after chewing upon it for some time. ‘ Perhaps 
it will have some influence upon Tommy.” 

And there the matter ended for the present. 
Grace said she would do all she could for me; 
and however the rest of the house might re- 
gard me, I felt sure of an earnest advocate in 
her. She went on shore with her father, and 
as the skipper of the yacht, I spent the rest of 
the day in working upon her, and in putting 
down a set of moorings for her. 

The next day I took a party up the lake in 
her, and for the rest of the week I was kept 
busy in my new occupation. I acquitted my- 
self to the satisfaction of my employers, not 
only in pleasant weather, but in a heavy squall, 
which caught us in the middle of the widest 
part of the lake, off Gulfport. 

The Wimpletonians encamped on the Shoot- 
er after they were driven from the Horse Shoe. 
The combat of Monday was not decisive enough 
to satisfy them, and the war was renewed, and 
continued during the week, with varying suc- 
cess. Each party stole the boats of the other, 
and inflicted whatever mischief it could. On 
Thursday night, in the midst of a violent 
storm, when the Toppleton guards. sought 
shelter in their tents, the invading hordes of 
Wimpletonians crossed the channel, and ac- 
tually conquered the territory of their rivals. 
Having levelled their tents, cut the cords, and 
broken up the tent-poles, they retired, satisfied 
with the mischief they had done. The Top- 
pletonians were defeated in a similar attempt to 
invade the Shooter the next night; and when 
the end of the week arrived, neither could 
claim any material advantage over the other. 
TMe Wimpletonians had retrieved the disaster 
of the first day, and would have held the island 
if they had not been afraid of the interference 
of the owner. 

Both parties returned to their studies, their 
hatred of each other not a jot abated, and 
more than ever before the Toppletonians were 
on the lookout for some opportunity to spite 
the other side. 

When the battalion returned on Saturday 
night, I was up the lake in the Grace, and I 
did not see Major Tommy for several days. 
When we did meet, he seemed to have forgot- 
ten everything that had happened; but Grace 
told me she had listened to the conversation 
between her father and him relating to the 
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affair with me. At first the young gentleman was 
furious at the idea of retaining me in the yacht; 
but when he heard of Colonel Wimpleton’s 
offer he yielded the point, and permitted me 
to remain. 

On the 1st of September the Lake Shore 
Railroad was completed. Lewis Holgate had 
run the dummy while I was skipper of the 
yacht; but the major would not permit him 
to go dn the locomotive, and I was summoned 
back to my old position without opposition 
from the little magnate. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE LIGHTNING EXPRESS TRAIN. 


ansaid was something about Tommy’s 
actions which I did not like. Though 
he spoke to me, as before, the old grudge was 
not wiped out. I saw that he and Lewis Hol- 
gate were very thick together, and I soon 
found that my fireman had ceased to be as 
tractable as at first. I heard he had reported 
among the boys that I was a Wimpletonian at 
heart, and would sell out the Lake Shore Rail- 
road to the other side any time when I could 
get a chance. 

The road was completed, andI ran the first 
train through to Ucayga. Major Toppleton 
had altered the Middleport into a ferry-boat 
at my suggestion, and she plied, in connection 
with the railroad, from our station on one side 
of the river to the town on the other. When 
we had gone over the ground a few times, the 
major sprang the trap. The two boats which 
ran the whole length of the lake were adver- 
tised to start from Middleport, touching at 
Centreport. Passengers from the latter port 
could cross in one of them, and go by the rail- 
road to Ucayga — they could, but they did not 
like to do so. The steamers plied in connec- 
tion with the road, and the Centreporters were 
as angry as though they had been shut out 
from the rest of the world; for their splendid 
boat was not yet ready to run in opposition to 
the new arrangement. 

On Monday morning, the lightning express 
train was to make its first trip. Major Top- 
pleton told me to be sure and ‘ make time.” 
The track had been carefully examined, and 
strengthened where it was weak. I was to 
prove to the Centreporters that a steamboat 
could not compete with the Lake Shore Rail- 
road. Everybody was excited, and the presi- 
dent of the road absented himself from school, 
in order to see that the programme was prop- 
erly carried out. I could have dispensed with 
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his services; but he insisted upon riding on 
the footboard, probably to see that I did not 
sell out the concern to the other side. 

“The cars are full, Wolf,” said Tommy, 
after I had backed the locomotive into the 
station, and the cars were shackled to it. 

‘IT am glad to hear it,” I replied. 

‘“*T saw quite a number of people from the 
other side among the passengers.” 

**So much the better. We shall convince 
them that we can make time on this side of 
the lake.” 

Turning suddenly as I made this remark, I 
saw Lewis Holgate give Tommy a significant 
wink. I did not understand what it meant, 
and it troubled me a little. I should have 
been very glad to get rid of my fireman; but 
he was on such intimate terms with the presi- 
dent that it was useless for me to say anything. 
He did not attend to his duty, did not keep the 
working parts of the engine well oiled, and 
even neglected his fires. In fact, he had risen 
above his business since he had run the 
dummy. 

‘All aboard!” shouted the gentlemanly 
conductor, as he gave me the signal to start. 

As I always did before I let on the steam, I 
glanced at the machinery around me. The 
reversing lever had been changed since I ad- 
justed it. It must have been done by one of 
my companions in the cab. I restored the 
lever to its proper position for going ahead, 
and opened the throttle valve. The train 
started, but it went heavy. The engine acted 
weak. Glancing at the steam gauge, I saw 
that it indicated only three quarters of the 
necessary pressure. 

** How’s your fire?” I asked of Lewis. 

** Good!” 

* Look at itand see. The steam is low.” 

He obeyed me; but I saw that he put hardly 
a spoonful of coal into the furnace, and closed 
the door, while I was looking out ahead. The 
train went well down the grade; but when we 
approached Spangleport we dragged hard. 

‘ Fill up your furnace, Lewis,” said I, rather 
sharply, as I observed that the gauge had 
hardly gained anything. 

He put another spoonful of coal into the fur- 
nace. 

“Fill it up!” I added, warmly; and I began 
to feel that some one was trying to sell me out. 

“It won’t burn if I put in too much,” growled 
Lewis. 

“Shovel it in,” I continued, glancing into 
the fire box, which was nearly empty. 

“More yet,” I added, as he attempted to 
close the door. 
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I kept my eye on him till I was satisfied that 
we should soon have all the steam we could 
use. When I stopped the train at Spangleport 
we had lost five minutes; but what was worse, 
Ihad nearly lost my temper. Lewis Holgate 
appeared to be laboring for the defeat, rather 
than the success, of the Lightning Express 
train. The presence of Mr. President Tommy 
on the footboard seemed to be a partial expla- 
nation of his conduct. But I was determined 
that the enterprise should not bea failure. I 
was fully resolved to make time if steam could 
doit. Lightning Express was on trial, and if 
it failed, the Centreporters, whom I was now 
accused of favoring, would take courage. 

We stopped but a moment at Spangleport. 
I opened the furnace, and stirred up the fire 
myself. At the same time I kept one eye on 
Lewis, and the other on Tommy; for I wanted 
to catch one of them reversing a crank, or 
doing any other mischief. Both of them looked 
innocent, though I saw them exchanging sig- 
nificant glances. By this time I had a full 
head of steam, and was satisfied that I could 
make up the lost time, if no further obstacles 
were thrown in my way. The eight miles of 
road between Spangleport and Grass Springs 
was almost as straight as an arrow, and I ex- 
pected to recover the lost ground on this run. 


Only an hour had been allowed for the passen- 


gers to reach Ucayga. Ifthe train was behind 
time, those going east and west would lose 
their passage. 

“ All aboard!” shouted the conductor, as he 
gave me the signal to start the train. 

“You are on time, Wolf, and you needn’t 
hurry yourself,” said Tommy, as he consulted 
his watch, 

“There’s time enough,” I replied, deter- 
mined not to be deceived by him. 

I was nervous and excited, for I was con- 
scious that both of my companions on the 
engine were laboring to make the Lightning 
Express a failure in my charge. I kept my 
hand on the lever of the throttle valve, almost 
afraid that it would be wrenched from my 
grasp. I let on the steam, and kept letting it on 
till the Ucayga — for that was the name which 
had been given to the locomotive, in compli- 
ment to the place which it was necessary to 
conciliate — seemed to fly through the air. 

“Shovel in the coal, Lewis,” said I to my 
unwilling fireman, while we were rushing on 
at this furious rate. 

“I think there is enough coal in the fur- 
nace,” replied he, opening the furnace. 

“T don’t think so. Shovel it in!” 

He put in about half a shovelful, and did it 
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so doggedly that I was fully convinced he was 
laboring to defeat the experiment. I spoke to - 
him very sharply. I threatened to stop the 
train, and send for Major Toppleton. 

“T am the president of this road. If you 
have any complaints to make, you will make 
them to me,” interposed Tommy, who was 
holding on to the cab with both hands. 

‘Will you tell the fireman then to do his 
duty?” 

‘* He is doing it.” 

** Will you tell him to put in more coal? ” 

“Fill it up, Lewis,” added Tommy, who 
seemed to be conscious that there was a point 
beyond which even he could not go. 

My rascally assistant then attempted to choke 
the fires by overloading the furnace; but I 
watched him, and succeeded in preventing him 
from doing the mischief he intended. I con- 
tinued to increase the speed of the Ucayga 
until I think we were going at the rate of 
forty miles an hour. Tommy’s hair stood on 
end, and so did my own, for that matter; but 
I was desperate. I blew a long whistle as we 
approached Grass Springs. When I shut off 
the steam I looked at my watch. We had 
made the eight miles in twelve minutes, and 
the train was on time when we went into the 
Springs. I was satisfied then. 

The moment the engine stopped, Tommy 
jumped off. He did not say anything, but I 
was convinced that he did not like riding 
on the locomotive, going at lightning-express 
rates. I was glad to get rid of him. I need 
not say that the events of the morning made 
me very uncomfortable. I had seen but little 
of Tommy since the events on the Horse Shoe;. 
but I was conscious that he was nursing his. 
wrath against me. Long before this time he- 
would have driven me out of Middleport if he 
had not been so unpopular himself among the: 
boys. My friend Dick Skotchley — for as such: 
I was proad to regard him — had fought my 
battle for me among the students. Tommy 
was so conceited and overbearing that all the: 
fellows hated him; and they were ripe for a 
mutiny against him in his capacity as presi- 
dent of the road, as well as in that of major of 
the battalion. More than this, Tommy’s fa- 
ther was still my friend, though he feared his. 
son. Without egotism I may say that I was 
popular in Middleport. If I had not been, I 
should have been kicked out, like a dog, by my 
imperious little master. 

“* How are you, Wolf?” shouted Tom Wal- 
ton, as I was about to start the train. 

‘Jump on, Tom,” I replied, as the conductor. 
gave the word to go ahead. 
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My friend leaped into the cab, and I let on 
the steam. He told me he was spending a few 
days with his aunt at the Springs, and that he 
was looking for something to do. He was an 
active, industrious, quick-witted fellow, who 
never needed to be told twice how to do the 
same thing. Though he knew nothing about 
an engine, he had the ability to learn, and it 
immediately occurred to me that he would 
make a first-rate fireman, for it was evident 
that Lewis Holgate and myself could not 
much longer stand together on the same foot- 
board. 

“This is bully — isn’t it, Wolf?” said Tom, 
as the engine attained her highest speed, 
though, as there were now occasional curves, I 
was obliged to ease her a little at times. 

* Do you like it?” I inquired. 

“First rate. It is almost as good as the 
Grace — not quite,” replied he, with proper 
enthusiasm. “Is this the Lightning Express 
folks talk so much about?” 

“This is the Lightning Express. We have 
come through in a hurry this time. Five min- 
utes’ delay would ruin the Lake Shore Railroad, 
and cause more crowing over at Centreport 
than ten thousand roosters could do in a year. 
But we are on time.” 

“I’m glad you are,” laughed Tom. “TI ex- 
pect the train will always be on time while you 
run it.” 

‘If nothing happens, I shall put my passen- 
gers down in Ucayga at the time promised.” 

‘**T hope nothing will happen, then.” 

But at that very instant, before he had fin- 
ished the remark, I saw, as we shot round a 
curve, a little child at play between the two 
rails. A woman was running towards it in 
frantic haste. My blood froze with horror. At 
first I felt like fainting; but I closed the valve, 
and whistled to put on the brakes. 

‘Jam down that brake, Lewis!” I gasped to 
the fireman, indicating the one on the tender. 

Tom Walton did not say anything, but pass- 
ing through the window in the cab, he made 
his way to the cow-catcher. I grasped the re- 
versing levers, and I think all the passengers 
must have been thrown off their seats when J 
. checked the train. But it was still doubtful 
whether I could stop in season to save the 
child, and my heart was in my mouth. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


— A SINGLE coffee-cup of Sévres porce- 
lain, weighing scarcely three ounces, has been 
known to sell for more than two hundred 
dollars. J 
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THE SEPOY MUTINY; 
oR, : 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY CLEVELAND, 


BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 
: vi. 


_—— Sepoys who had captured Harry and 
his companions knew that a strong force 
of the English was near, and fearful that they 
should lose their prisoners, they set off in the 
opposite direction in great haste. Harry and 
his comrades were driven forward without the 
least pity, until their sufferings under the 
scorching sun became almost insupportable. 
They were filled with suspense as to their 
probable fate; but they knew into what cruel 
hands they had fallen, and could not but in- 
dulge in gloomy forebodings. 

At dusk the Sepoys halted near a large 
native village. They had evidently decided to 
remain here for the night, and proceeded to 
place the prisoners, who were six in number, 
under a close guard. Soon, in obedience to 
an order from the native officer in command, 
several of the Sepoys began to clear awaya 
space in front of their night’s encampment, 
and to bring a large pile of brushwood for 
fuel. 

Torturing was the suspense of the English 
captives; and, as they saw the look of fiendish 
satisfaction on the faces of their swarthy cap- 
tors, a suspicion of their dreadful doom flashed 
across their minds. Most probably they were 
to be burned alive! But they little thought 
that this was only 4 small part of the category 
of cruelties practised by the Sepoys, and that 
tortures of the most horrible description await- 
ed them before they would be consigned to the 
flames of yonder funeral pile. Harry’s feel- 
ings cannot be described. To die so young, 
when life possessed so many attractions, was 
indeed hard, and to perish in such a manner 
made it harder still. He thought of dear old 
England; — would he never see his happy 
home: again, nor the loved faces of parents 
and sisters? O that he had remained in that 
pleasant home, instead of coming to this fatal 
land, to fall a prey to savage Sepoys! 

But, while he was indulging in these sad 
thoughts, the preparations for execution were 
rapidly going forward. We draw a veil over 
the cruel scene that followed. Enough to say 
that three of the prisoners met a dreadful 
death to gratify the fiendish barbarity of their 
captors. The remaining victims were anti- 
cipating the same fate, when suddenly the 
rebels drew aside, and held a whispered con- 
sultation. They soon returned, and seemed to 
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have decided to leave the three surviving cap- 
tives until morning. A gleam of hope shot 
through Harry’s heart at this unexpected delay 
of a tragic fate. Might he not contrive his 
escape during the night? Life was sweet, and 
O, how he longed, and yet dared not hope, 
for deliverance! 

The Sepoys threw themselves down to rest, 
leaving a strong guard over the prisoners. 
Harry’s two comrades, tired and exhausted, 
soon fell asleep; but so anxious was our hero 
to escape that he never closed his eyes in 
slumber. If the cords that fettered him could 
only be severed, he would, glide away so 
stealthily that the dusky guards would not 
know of his flight; for it was now long past 
midnight, and in spite of their intended watch- 
fulness, the eyes of the Sepoy sentinels had 
closed, and from their breathing Harry knew 
they were asleep. He felt that the moment 
had come; the guards would not easily waken, 
and now, if he could but loosen his bonds, he 
felt he might be free once more! Suddenly 
there was a light touch upon his shoulder, and 
a thrill shot through his frame, as, turning, he 
saw a Hindoo lad, who had come noiselessly 
up behind him. Harry regarded him with 


silent wonder, while the other placed his 
finger upon his lips, and pointed to the sleep- 
ing guards, as if to enjoin perfect stillness. 


Then, stooping down till his mouth was close 
to Harry’s ear, he whispered, — 

“Young Sahib, do not be afraid. My pur- 
pose is friendly, for I have come to cut your 
cords, and save you from these cruel people. 
Unless you get away to-night, you will be killed 
in the morning. I was standing near, to-day, 
when the other Sahibs were put to death, and I 
noticed you arnong the prisoners, and thought 
you looked so young and sorrowful that I felt 
a great pity for you. I went home and told 
my mother, who is a rich ‘ Begum,’ and lives 
in yonder village; and she, too, wanted to save 
you, for she is a friend of the Feringhees. 
Ihave been watching secretly a long time for 
an opportunity to come to you unobserved. 
See! the Sepoys are all sleeping. Here is a 
knife, with which I will cut your cords; and 
then I want you to come with me to my moth- 
er, who will conceal you until the Sepoys have 
gone away from this place.” 

The native lad then drew forth a small knife, 
which he had kept concealed in the folds of his 
garment, and proceeded to cut the confining 
bands. Harry sprang to his feet, and waved 
his now unfettered arms, and then silently fol- 
lowed his dusky guide, as, with noiseless step, 
he led the way. Tremblingly they passed the 
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sleeping foe, whose senses were locked in 
slumber, and were enabled to proceed in 
safety. Harry’s heart beat fast, but nothing 
occurred until they drew near the village. 
Here they were obliged to make a short detour, 
as just before them were a number of glancing 
lights, and, from the confused sound of voices, 
they judged that quite a party of the natives 
were astir. The native boy and Harry plunged 
into a forest which was near, and there re- 
mained until all was again quiet. 

The Begum’s house was in the middle of the 
village, and it was fortunate for Harry that the 
darkness screened him from all observation. 
The native boy, whose name was Ramsing, 
conducted him cautiously within the house, 
and showed him the hiding-place which he 
and his mother had prepared for him. It was 
indeed one which would defy discovery; and 
Harry’s heart now beat high with the hope of 
escape. Pouring out his thanks to Ramsing, 
he crept into this, his temporary place of 
refuge. Ramsing dared not stay with him, as 
it might excite the suspicion of the other in- 
mates of the house; and none but his mother 
and himself knew of the arrival and conceal- 
ment of the poor young fugitive. 

Harry, thus left to himself, could not sleep. 
He wondered what the Sepoys would say and 
do when they discovered his escape, and feared 
that they would wreak the bloodier vengeance 
upon his unfortunate comrades whom he had 
left behind. He had begged Ramsing to cut 
their bonds also; but the lad replied that he 
did not dare to liberate any more besides the 
drummer-boy, as the least sound would waken 
the Sepoys; and then, too, his mother, the 
Begum, could not conceal but one Feringhee 
atatime. He had left his sleeping compan- 
ions very reluctantly, and now could only 
pray for and pity them. 

Early the next morning Ramsing revisited 
his young soldier friend, and brought his 
mother, the Begum. She was in the costume 
worn by Hindoo women of high rank, and her 
expressive face evinced a real interest for the 
lonely English boy. She kindly assured him 
of his safety while with her, and advised him 
to keep carefully concealed until the Sepoys 
had quitted the vicinity. 

Ramsing came to him repeatedly during that 
day, and told him of the fury of the Sepoys 
when they found that one of their intended 
victims had escaped them. The two remain- 
ing English soldiers had been put to death 
with barbarous cruelty. They swore to scour 
the country for the slippery young Feringhee, 
who had balked them only for a time. The 
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guards who had fallen asleep were severely 
punished for their remissness in duty, and 
cnrses loud and terrible were uttered against 
all the Feringhees. Though many of the 
houses in the village were searched, the Be- 
gum’s was unentered, as no one suspected her 
of harboring a Feringhee. p 

In a few days the excitement had entirely 
died away, and Harry was able to breathe 
freely. The Sepoys, tired of their unsuccessful 
search, quitted the neighborhood; and then 
the Begum and her son told him he need no 
longer fear, but must keep out of the way of 
all prying eyes. At their advice he assumed 
the dress of a Hindoo, and had his fair skin 
stained with the juice of a peculiar plant, which 
made it strikingly resemble the complexion of 
the natives. He was exceedingly anxious to 
rejoin the army, but this was impossible at 
present. He made up his mind to wait quiet- 
ly in his present secure quarters until some 
opportunity offered itself for a return to his 


countrymen. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


THE OLAN FIGHT OF CROSS-CORNERS. 


BY BILL HILL. 


HIS town of Cross-Corners is a bully 


place, I tell you; and if a fellow can’t 
find any fun here, he’d better not stay a great 
while, but be off pretty quick, because we 
don’t want any such here, and he might find 
the place too hot to hold him, especially in 
winter. Old Mr. Sleeper, the chairman of our 
slackmen, as the widow Bingle calls ’em, says, 
of all the boys he ever saw, the boys here are 
the worst in winter. This was only because 
they snowballed him, and knocked his hat off; 
but as he didn’t know who did it, it was real 
mean to make a fuss about it. And I could 
tell him it was Sam Sleeper, his owny dony 
son, that fired the shot that uncovered him. 
But it was the funniest sight I ever saw to see 
the old man pelt after his hat, as it rolled 
away before the wind. Such a thing as this is 
wrong, though; there is no doubt about it; but 
I know there was no malice in it. 
Cross-Corners has two parishes, — the North 
Parish and the South Parish, — and they’ve got 
two churches and twoschool-houses. I belong 
to the North Parish. The fellows of the two par- 
ishes don’t agree a mite, and if either gets over 
the other’s line, there’s sure tobe a row. I shut 
a Southender up in a shed one noon-time, and 
kept him there till three o’clock, and got a 
licking for being late, and found out, after all, 
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he’d jumped up out of a back window and got 
off; and I said, if I ever got a chance I'd pay 
him off. 

O, dear! what a lot of fights there used to 
be between the Northenders and the South- 
enders; and the Northenders always used to 
lick the others ; only sometimes they’d let them 
lick just to keep up the interest of the thing, 
you know. It used to keep fat old Mr. Gaston 
busy, you better believe, to watch ’em. They'd 
keep him going round like a jolly old windmill, 
till he got so winded that he didn’t know his 
head from a peck of green apples, though that 
don’t seem to be a very good comparison, 
either. They did worry him dreadfully. Once, 
when the caravan was here, they got him up 
in the night, somebody pretending that the 
boys had got the lion out, and were riding 
him round town. He was too sleepy to see 
the trick. 

“ They’re mastersmart boys,” he used to say; 
‘and if they don’t grow up to be hanged, they 
may go to Congress some day; we don’t know 
what fate is in store for us.” 

He was a real clever old man, though; and 
when Dame Collins’s little Jim got lost in the 
woods, and we all turned out to help find him, 
and rung the bell two hours to call the people 
together, and made a bonfire so big that people 
in other places thought the town was burning 
up, he praised us as being boys of excellent 
hearts, and said, if we didn’t act so like the 
mischief, we should be really well behaved. 
He was never known to catch any of either 
side; I don’t know as he wanted to, but some- 
times he would make a dive at ’em as if he in- 
tended to, and the fellows would slip through 
his fingers like eels; but as the lion don’t jump 
the second time at his prey, so he didn’t, 
though he warn’t much of a lion, unless it 
was a dandelion. 

When the rebellion was going on, we used 
to keep a run of all the battles; and such times 
as we had! We fought the fights all over 
again, each side calling the other “ rebel ;” and 
the way we used to pitch in was wonderful. 
General Grant, I know, would have been de- 
lighted to see the daring and valor displayed 
on the occasion, though old Gaston wasn't. 
But he hadn’t an appreciative soul, and it was 
more than half suspected he was a copper- 
head. We ambushed him one night, when he 
had interrupted one of the greatest battles of 
the war, and poured into him more than two 
barrels of windfall apples. 

When the news came of the battle of Antie- 
tam, it was decided on our side that we would 
make a raid on the Southenders, as Gaston 
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had gone down to Mill Village; and he, as I 
ought to have said before, was the only police 
officer in town. It was a prime chance, and 
so we got together, and chose Tom Haynes, 
the biggest of the whole, as Little Mac, and 
Tim Smith as General Burnside, and the rest 
generally were generals. There was hardly a 
private in the whole army; but they were ter- 
rible fighters, all of ’em. 

I never shall forget the feelings I had agI 
marched in the front rank, down the old wagon 
road that led to the South Parish. Nota soul 
spoke a word but General Mac, who said, 
“Boys, don’t fire till you see the whites of 
their eyes;” which was impossible, as the 
night was dark as a stack of black cats. Part 
of us had our pockets filled with Jackson white 
potatoes; these were the infantry. The rest 
carried ruta bagas and larger vegetables; 
these were the artillery. Each one had a 
good-sized stick, carried in the hand as side 
arms. The boldest held his breath. 

The wagon road led directly to the turnpike 
that crossed the South Parish. On either side 
were pastures, in one of which, running its 
entire length parallel with the pike, was a 
brook crossed by a bridge. This brook ran 
under the road, and emptied itself into an 
alder swamp in the other pasture. Our gen- 


eral thought that, to gain the turnpike unper- 


ceived, we should have a great advantage, 
because if they held the Corners it would re- 
quire a big force to dislodge them. We there- 
fore pushed on in silence, hoping for an easy 
victory. 

We had very nearly gained the Corners, and 
were congratulating ourselves on the surprise 
we had given the enemy, when, whizzing 
through the air, came a round turnip, tearing 
through our ranks, and causing great dismay. 
This was succeeded by a flight of beets; then 
a ponderous pumpkin thundered among us, 
prostrating one of our most valiant compan- 
ions. I was hit in the breast by a diminutive 
cabbage, — a wonder it had not hit my head, 
the general said, by attraction of affinity, — 
and was carried off my legs by a squash hitting 
me in the knee. The suddenness of the attack 
completely demoralized us, and we fell back, 
followed by a shower of, I thought, all the 
vegetables raised in the South Parish, and the 
cheers of the victors. 

The general, after yelling at them till he was 
hoarse, rallied his army, and again moved to 
the attack. This time he moved with greater 
caution. He deployed a detachment in the 
field to the right, where the bridge was, in- 
tending to turn the enemy’s flank by crossing 
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the brook and attacking him in the rear — the 
usual way, I believe. Then he moved on with | 
the main body directly upon the enemy’s works. 
We were met by a reception as generous in 
vegetables as at the first attack. At the first 
onset, General Mac got hit on the nose with 
an onion; and an orderly came up from Gen- 
eral Burnside, who commanded at the bridge, 
asking what he should do, as he had been at- 
tacked by a large force, and had suffered from 
excess of watermelons and seed cucumbers. 

“Bid him take the bridge at all hazards,” 
said the general, wiping his bloody nose on 
the sleeve of his linen coat. 

A large-sized kidney potato doubled him up 
as he gave this order; but, with great courage 
and coolness, he turned round long enough to 
catch his breath, and received a severe contu- 
sion behind from a mammoth Hubbard squash, 
that unhorsed him, so to speak. Rallying all 
his energies, however, he led his men onward, 
they returning the potatoes as well as they 
could, and gaining inch by inch the contested 
field. There was a momentary lull, which was 
improved by our army. The shouting and the 
firing had ceased, the last shot being a hun- 
dred-pound pumpkin-shell that rolled through 
our army. 

‘“‘ Hurrah! the fortress is carried,” shouted 
our invisible as well as invincible leader. He 
raised his hand, as he spoke, to demolish the 
only enemy that was to be seen, and hurled a 
large-sized Jackson white at him, which was 
true to its mark. 

“Hullo!” yelled a voice from out of the 
darkness; “‘this is the way you're agoin’ of 
it, is—” 

A cabbage from the opposite corner inter- 
rupted the speaker; but he made a rush for 
the linen coat. It was Gaston, the constable, 
who had come up from Mill Village by the 
turnpike, and had outflanked the Southenders 
just as we carried the works. 

The linen coat fell back, and his command 
made the best time possible down the wagon 
road. 

The forces at the bridge got wind of the sur- 
prisal from a scout, and both parties retreated 
towards the road, in climbing the fence to 
which, I am sorry to say, General Burnside 
got involved by a knot that held to his galli- 
gaskins, and was caught by the high constable 
of Cross-Corners. He was released, however, 
on his own recognizance, and never called to 
appear, though we all trembled a little for fear 
of getting found out. 

And thus ends the description of the gallant 
clan fight at the Cross-Corners. 
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SPARE MINUTES. 
PRECEPT AND PRACTICE. 
BY ERNEST TREVOR. 


HAVE often thought, my young friends, 

that if we put actions into words, what sal- 
utary lessons might be given to all of us. We 
all complain of the blindness and selfishness 
of others, but never see our own. An old 
moralist has defined selfishness as the alpha 
and omega of all wickedness. The decalogue 
simplified is, “ Thou shalt not be selfish.” 
Now, vice is the preference we show ourself 
to the injury of others. I can’t help thinking 
that if men — and, for the matter of that, boys 
and girls — were to reduce ¢hety practice into 
speech, their selfishness would appear so ludi- 
crously detestable that it would be laughed out 
of existence. 

Now, as to greediness; we will suppose that 
a person were to say at table, ‘ Biddy, bring 
me that or this dish; it is the nicest thing on 
the table, and I want to eat as much as I can, 
and I don’t care whether the rest of the com- 
pany have any or not.” And what man would 
have the courage to say to his wife, ‘“‘ My dear, 
I must have five dollars; I want to pay for 
some wine and cigars I had at the Parker 
House last week with Jones and Smith. I 
know that you and the children will have to 
pinch yourselves; but so long as I have 
what I want, I can’t help if you and the 
children, whom I pretend to love so much, 
do suffer.” And yet every man who squan- 
ders money in the pursuit of his own selfish 
pleasures, in effect puts into the language of 
conduct the culpable sentiments we have put 
into words. 

A modern poet has put this ridiculous dis- 
crepancy between the world’s PRECEPTS and 
PRACTICE into the following poem: — 


An Easter HYMN, WITH THE WoRLD’s 
COMMENTARY. 


Text, Commentary, and Chorus. 


I. 
“‘The gracious Prince of Peace has risen to- 
day!” 
Go, Christian warriors, go ye forth and slay! 
CHORUS. 
*Tis done! our blood-stained banners spread 
Over ten thousand foemen dead; 
While Power and Beauty are crowning now 
With a laurel wreath the victor’s brow. 





II. 

‘He who paid all our debts is risen to-day.” 

Go forth, ye Christians, make your debtors 
pay! 

CHORUS. 

*Tis done; we have made the wretched man 
know 

*Tis base and infamous to owe; 

We have showered our hoards on the proud 

e and rich, 

And we've left his poor brother to die in a 

ditch! 


Or these two lines: — 


We have torn the bread from his child and his 
wife, 
And he’s raised his own hand against his own 
life. : 
Il. 
*‘ He bade the sinner go, and sin no more!” 
Go, gentle Christians, shed the murderer's 
gore! 
CHORUS. 
*Tis done! we slew him in his crime; 
He died ere he had reached his prime! 
We stopped in their fount the penitent tears, 
That might have come in his future years. 


———$_@—=———— 


—— Dickens, in his sketch of ‘“‘ The Ship- 
wreck,” pays a beautiful tribute to the noble 
and unselfish devotion of the Welsh clergy- 
man, Rev. Stephen Roose Hughes, and his 
family, who buried nearly two hundred of 
the unfortunate victims of the wreck of the 
Royal Charter, and untiringly and lovingly 
consoled the bereaved friends. He says, 
“Had I lost the friend of my life in the 
wreck of the Royal Charter, I would kiss the 
hands that worked so busily and gently in 
the church (where the dead were brought), 
and say, ‘ None better could have touched the 
form, though it had lain at home!’” 


—— WiIcs were in fashion in Egypt and in 
Asia in very old times. They were also worn 
by several of the Roman emperors, and were 


sometimes powdered with gold dust. When 
worn for fashion’s sake, they were not in great 
favor among the early Christian teachers. 
Clement of Alexandria informed the wig- 
wearers, when they knelt at church to receive 
the blessing, that they must be good enough 
to recollect that the benediction remained on 
the wig, and did not pass through to the 
wearer. 
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PROSPECTS AHEAD. 
BY GUSTAVE DECKER. 


CHARACTERS. — HARRY and ALECK, formerly 
Schoolfellows. WaAtTER. 


Scene. — A Restaurant. 


Aleck. (Extending his hand.) Here we are 
again. It seems an age since we parted, 
though I believe it’s only a year. How are 
you, my dear fellow, and what’s the news with 
you? 

Harry. Hearty as a buck, and up to mis- 
chief, as usual. I’ve lots of things to tell you. 
Look here, my boy; let’s find a place to sit 
down, take a lunch together, and exchange 
notes. 

Aleck. Yes; let’s talk about old times and 
our future prospects. 

Harry. Future prospects! Good! I’ve some 
valuable hints to give you 6n that head. Sit 
down, then, and join me in a dozen or two on 
the half shell. Egad! I’m hungry as a bear! 
(They enter the restaurant.) Waiter, waiter! 
A dozen for each — Saddlerocks, do ye hear? 
Big ones —on the shell. And — and — and 
— Aleck, my dear boy, shall we say a bottle 
of Heidsick for the nonce, as we don’t meet 
every day? 

Aleck. Not for me, Harry; my head won’t 
bear it; and wouldn’t it be rather steep for us 
boys? I'll have some black tea, though. 

Harry. Just as you please. Black tea, wait- 
er; and — and — and — let me see — yes, I 
think you may bring me a pint only. Pint 
Heidsick. Right away — right away — right 
away. 


Waiter. All right, sir. [Zxit. 


[Retnter WAITER with Champagne.] 

Harry. (Phiz-z-z— pop.) That’s the sort! 
Can’t you join me? Well, then, your health, 
Aleck. The bivalves presently. Don’t you 
remember those clam-bakes that we. used to 
have at Nahant? — that chowder — good in 
its way, but not to be compared to your fine, 
fat— (Sipping Champagne.) Ah! this ¢s 
good! Goes right to the spot! 

Aleck. Now tell me about yourself, Harry. 
What have you been driving at since last Ex- 
amination Day? 

Harry. Well, at a little of everything, and 


not much of anything. Loafing about, look- | 
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ing around, and waiting, like Micawber, for 
something to turn up. 

Aleck. Have you chosen a profession yet? * 

Harry. (Laughing outright.) No, indeed! 
Time enough for that, say I. 

Aleck. No, there is not time enough, dear 
Harry. Every year counts us one now, and 
by and by it will two. I think we ought to 
decide carefully, but promptly. I’ve taken to 
engineering. 

Harry. Capital good business, Mr. Pruden- 
tius, as things go; building roads, bridges, 
aqueducts, &c.; but it’s too hard for me. 
There’s too much calculation about it. 

Aleck. Can’t you take to some one of the 
learned professions? I don’t think, to be 
candid with you, that you were cut out for a 
parson. 

Harry. Probability rather favors that con- 
clusion. 

Aleck. How would the law suit you? 

Harry. Dry, dry! I detest it! 
head for it. . 

Aleck. Well, the medical profession is a 
noble one. 

Harry. A noble one to starve by. What! 
mew my brains over a pestle and mortar? 
Hospitals! dissecting-rooms! Pah, pah! Old 
Uncle Sol Grindstone wants to get me into a 
counting-room. 

Aleck. Well, but what w7iZ you do? 


I’ve no 


[Enter WAITER with oysters, &c.] 


Harry. Ha! there they come. Did you 
ever see finer? Give them a dash of pepper, 
and squeeze on a few drops of the lemon. Let 
us live while we live. Dum vivimus, vivamus. 
Aleck, to be serious, I’m going to take to your 
business of engineering, but in a different way 
from that you practise. (Looking at him and 
slapping him on the knee.) Do you know, I’m 
going to berich? It’s a fixed fact: S—T—X. 
Sure thing in ten years, and a great deal less. 

Aleck. I congratulate you with all my heart. 

Harry. To be poor nowadays is worse than 
disgrace. To be tolerably well off will not do. 
It might have done before the Revolutionary , 
War, but times have changed. All the spend- 
ing money which I get from mother will not 
keep me in cigars. 

Aleck. How, without occupation, are you 
going to become rich? 

Harry. Simply thus, good Master Pruden- 
tius :, Do you see these five fingers? (Holding 
them up.) One, two, three, four, five. Well, 
I have at least five different strings to my bow. 
Some of them may fail, but all can’t. See 
me count them off. (Sipping Champagne.) 
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Firstly, rich wife; secondly, lottery; thirdly, 
uncle Sol — rather desperate just now — some 
hopes of him—but a rich haul some day; 
fourthly, petroleum. Well, I won’t make a 
clean breast of everything. The other’s a 
secret. 

Aleck. (Surprised.) You don’t mean to say 
that you’re engaged, and not yet twenty, and 
with no business? 

Harry. Aleck, this is strictly between us. 
Do you know Susan Wycherly? Sweet six- 
teen! Fresh as a rose! Rich as a Jewess! 
Well, I’ve proposed. 

Aleck. (Indignantly.) And has she accepted 
you? You don’t deserve her. 

Harry. 1am not positively certain. It was 
only yesterday that I popped the question by, 
letter. I sent her such a letter! I was a little 
tight, and felt like writing. It was beautifully 
composed, full of poetry — Shakespeare and 
Byron. (Calling the servant.) Philander, just 
run round to the post-office and see if there 
are any letters for me. Let me show you 
something. (Shaking a package of lottery 
tickets.) Royal Havana. 

Aleck. Gambling! which is on the road to 
ruin, as you will find in the end, if you 
keep on. 

Harry. Nothing venture, nothing have. 
Then I’ve written to uncle Sol for an advance 
to set me up in the petroleum business. Ter- 
ribly tight old fellow! Some of us, who are 
bent on striking “ile,” have been getting up 
acompany. You should read the prospectus. 
The stock will be good for something, to those 
who know how to handle it, if the lands ain’t. 
The managers swing clear when they have 
pocketed a cool hundred thousand apiece. Is 
not that handsome? 

Aleck. Harry, you are a changed man— 
changed in feeling, in sentiment, in an appre- 
ciation of moral things, and, I fear, in integ- 
rity. I once thought you had a good heart. 
You may rest assured that there is no certain 
road to wealth except by patient industry. I 
beseech you to retrace your steps before it is 
too late. We shall part again presently, and 
— and — 

Harry. Come, now, don’t be scared before 
anybody is hurt. If I am not fitted for a 
preacher, you are. 


[Reenter Servant.} 


Hurrah! A newspaper and two letters. That’s 
Susan’s! I'll read that last. Let’s read old 
Grindstone’s first. (Aeads.) ‘I shall give 
you not a penny to waste in such miserable 
schemes as you propose. I know not how 





you can have the audacity to apply to me, 
after what has already occurred between us, 
When I find you ready to go to work for an 
honest living, and stick to your business, as 
your bounden duty is, I may listen to your 
appeals, but not till then.” Just like the old 
boy. That chance is no go just now. 

Aleck. Yes, that is one of your strings 
snapped. 

Harry. (Opens the newspaper and reads.) 
Royal Havana! Class— Lucky numbers! 
Well, mine are not among them this time, 
All blanks! 

Aleck. That’s another string of your bow 
snapped. 

Harry. Never say die! Now for it. (He 
breaks the scal of a little package, and his 
own letter, returned to him, falls out of a 
blank envelope.) By Jove! what does this 
mean? She has sent back my letter! 

Aleck. (Contempiuously.) It means simply 
that a string, not of your heart, — for I doubt 
if you have any,—is broken. I’m glad of it, 
I’m glad of it! The girl is saved. If she were 
my own sister, I could not congratulate her 
more heartily. 


Harry. Don’t get excited. Leave that to 


‘| me. 


Aleck. Let me tell you that there is yet an- 
othercord rent asunder which you have not 
reckoned on your fingers. 

Harry. Ah, indeed! What’s that? 

Aleck. It is that of our acquaintance. 

Harry. Waiter, waiter! 

Waiter. Yes, sir. 

Harry. Bring me a brandy smash. Excuse 
me, Aleck, for my feelings are hurt, — not 
about the conduct of Susy, because there are 
as good fishes in the sea as ever swam, — 
but from what you have now said. I will be 
good, if you will forgive me. 

Aleck. (Taking out his watch.) I have no 
more time to spend with you. You have 
broken the charm which had bound me to 
you. I could have remembered you with 
pleasure if we had never again met. But 
from those last words I will hope better things 
of you. 

Harry. Give me your hand, and it’s all 
made up. Must you go? 

Aleck. Yes, instanter. 

Harry. Waiter, waiter! Bill. (He dites 
his lip as the servant lays a slip of paper on 
the table.) Aleck, my dear boy, I am a little 
short to-day. Can you oblige me by paying 
this, and I’ll stand treat the next time? 

Aleck. Certainly. (Solus.) I’m sure you 
will next time. [Curtain falls. 
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‘ OUR NATIONAL GAME. 
THE NEW RULES. 


HE National Association, at its meeting 

at Washington, last December, made 
some changes in the rules governing the play- 
ing of base ball. These changes are, many of 
them, quite important, and should be known to 
all the fraternity before the season opens; and 
in order that Our Boys may be well posted in 
the new reading of the law, we propose to 
give, in this and the following number, such 
parts of the rules as have been changed, with 
the new rendering thereof. 


Rule I. The Ball, Bat, and Base Department. 
There is no alteration in this rule, the size 

and weight of the ball- remaining the same as 

last year, viz., nine and one half inches in cir- 

cumference and five and’a quarter ounces in 

weight. 

Rule Il. The Pitching Department. 

There are several important changes in this 
tule. In the first place, the pitcher’s position 
is now six feet square, instead of being six by 
four, distant fourteen yards from home base. 
He must g/tch the ball over the home base, 
and within the legitimate reach of the bats- 
man; and if he fails to do this, a ball must be 
calledon him. Before this penalty is inflicted 
he must be warned of it, and also must have 
repeatedly sent in unfair balls; and these con- 
sist of all balls out of the legitimate reach 
of the bat, such as over his head, or on the 
ground, or on the wrong side, or so as to 
hit him. He makes a balk if he throws or 
jerks the ball, or steps outside his position, or 
if he pretends to deliver without fielding the 
ball. The discretionary power formerly pos- 
sessed by the umpire has been reduced, and in 
calling balls he is now obliged to call every 
ball not pitched within the legitimate reach of 
the bat. The movements of the pitcher in de- 
livering the ball are more defined, he now 
being required to deliver the ball with a 
straight arm, swinging perpendicularly from 
the body. No other movement admits of a 





legitimately pitched ball. No player can be 
put out, nor can a base be run, on a 47? called 
ball. Base runners are not to be given bases 
on called balls except when forced off, and the 
striker has his base given him. 


Rule III. The Batting Department. 

The batsman must stand astride the home 
base line when striking at the ball. If he does 
not, ‘ foul strikes ” must be called on him, and 
three such strikes put him out. No base can 
be run on a “foul strike.” Batsmen must 
strike in rotation, and any one absent when 
his turn comes must be decided out, unless 
absent by sickness. The first to go to the bat, 
after the first inning, is the player next to the 
one who was third out on the previous inning. 
If the batsman refuses good balls, a strike 
must be called; on third called strike he must 
try to get his base; but if the ball be caught 
on the first bound behind, he is out. The 
striker is out if a fair ball be caught on the fly, 
or be held at first base before he touches the 
base; if at the same time, he is not out; or if 
a foul ball be caught on the fly or bound. 


Rule IV. Running the Bases. 

This rule has been amended as follows: No 
base runner can now force another player off a 
base unless he himself be forced to vacate his 
base by the rule. For instance, if a player be 
on the second base and one on the third, and 
the latter thinks he sees a good chance to get 
home, and so leaves his base for that purpose, 
the player on the second base, in the interim, 
making his third, — the rule now gives the for- 
mer the right to return to his base if he finds 
he cannot reach the other safely, the latter 
runner necessarily in such case being obliged 
to return to second. In addition to this, no 
player running the bases is allowed a substi- 
tute, unless he is prevented from running a 
base by reason of injury. This puts a stop to 
the custom of putting in good base runners in 
the place of poor ones to finish running the 
bases with. The rule governing the scoring 
of runs when two hands are out, now admits 
of all runs being scored in such case, if ob- 
tained before the player is put out at first 
base; that is, if the batsman is put out before 
reaching his first base, no runs (when two 
hands are previously out), can count if ob- 
tained by running home after the ball has 


been struck. 
(CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.} 


Sxatinc Rinks. — Now that the skating sea- 
son is almost over, the proprietors of rinks are 
about changing them into velocipede schools. 
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185. (Dogs) (D E) (light) (tub) (ark) (can) 
(D) (bee) (eye) (tea) — Dogs delight to bark 
and bite. 186. Sierra Nevada. 187. Coast 
Range. 188. Andes. 189. Etna. 190. Bal- 
kan. 191. Apennines. 192. Ben Lomond. 
193. New Orleans. 194. Cooper. 195. Wood- 
stock. 196. Big Bethel. 197. Wilderness. 
198. Rich Mountain. 199. Antietam. 200. 
Anagram. 201. East, west, south, north. 202. 
Barnet. 203. Idle folks take the most pains. 


0.B .DIAH 


PuZZLeE. 


The blanks may be filled up with an archi- 
tectural moulding much used by carpenters : — 

205. Two boys were sitting on a (50) ——, 
when up ran a (500) —— with a (150) —— 
tied to him. His noise startled a (Fr) ——, 
who jumped off, giving the (50) a (blue 
bird) ——, and tumbled the boys into the 
(useful insect) ——. Ws Dee 2 


ENIGMA. 

206. It is composed of 16 letters. The 6, 11, 
2, 15, 1 are pieces of money. The 13, 8, 3, 7, 
5, 10, 4 is hard to keep. The 12, 14, 9, 16 be- 
longs to birds. The whole is an old saying. 

Bos. 


. MISCELLANEOUS. 

207. If you should meet the king of beasts 
dressed in the latest style and swinging a cane, 
what flower would he resemble? 208. What 
two liquors form the name of a river in the 
United States? 209. Behead a kind of prickly 
shrub, and leave to wander. 210. What metal 
and what weight form the name of a town in 
Ohio? Tooztz. 


211. Behead a pair of scales, and leave q 
weapon. ZEPHYR. 


$t3. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


DovuBLe ACROsTIC, 

in which the initials and finals form the name 
of a Greek prose work and its author: — 

213. 1. A famous Greek warrior. 2. A cele- 
brated river in Africa. 3. The charioteer of 
Achilles. 4. A large island of Oceanica. 5. 
A species of serpent. 6. An investigation. 
7. A nymph beloved by Jupiter. 8. A famous 
Lycian warrior. C. B. W. 


214. MusIcaL PuZZz_Le. 
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Hokxy Poky. 


HippEN Towns ON THE EASTERN CONTINENT. 
215. Honesty is the best policy. 216A 
deadly onslaught was made by the Turks. 
217. Bob Russel shot a bear. 218. Look at 
Pete! He rants. 219. No, Ida; home you 
must go. 220. Proceed, Adam, as custom de 
mands. 221. You have nice houses here. 
HauTBoy. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


CHARADE. 
223. My first little boys and girls could not 
do without;.my second is not limber; my 
whole is an animal. Ku Kuvx. 
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NE hundred and ten letters this week! In 

this fearful state of affairs we trust our 
friends of the quill will be satisfied with the 
briefest possible answers to their favors. If 
our head-workers feel slighted, we beg them to 
remember that we can only take a small num- 
ber from the stupendous pile of puzzles that 
are offered, and are obliged to reject many 
very good ones. — Clubber, perhaps the best 
book for your purpose is one entitled ‘‘Or- 
thophany, or The Cultivation of the Voice in 
Elocution, by James E. Murdoch.” Sent by 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard for $1.25. For the 
improvement of your memory, see that your 
physical habits and condition are pure and 
healthy, avoid mental excitement, and then 
practise a severe system of application to those 
subjects you wish to remember. There are 
many good hints on this topic in ‘“‘ Watts on 
the Mind.” 

Prince, address ‘‘ Editor of the Yankee Ped- 
ler,” with five cents. —O. Riginal, we would 
be glad to excuse the lead pencil, but of course 
you cannot expect ancient people to be able to 
read the writing. We think too much of our 
eyes to run the risk. — Jo, ‘‘ Washington” and 
“Geography” have had their day in the head 
work page. Try something else.— An old 
friend sends this hint: ‘*Dear Sir: I write 
in indignation! Some poor fellow, for want 
of a better name, has borrowed mine; and 
since ‘the pen is mightier than the sword,’ I 
feel just like thrusting a quill into him. Yes, 
I do! Your sweet-tempered ALERT.” Tres- 
passers, take warning. 

Stanley, see club rates on cover, for premi- 
ums. — Tempest, in those anagrams could you 
not make the transpositions form some allu- 
sion to the original word? They would be 
more acceptable. — Max Marque, please find 
their addresses in previous’ numbers. We 
don’t skate so much as we used to do. Get- 
ting most too old. — Mountain Boy solemnly 
advises all friends not to lend their Magazines. 
He lent his for a week, and never saw them 
again. — Henry Terrill, the rebuses are first 
engraved, then electrotyped. — Lawry Wilford 
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forgot to send answer. It’s all the same, how- 
ever, as we have plenty of rebuses at present. 
— Pickled Eel sends correct answers. ‘ 

Port wishes to inform Green Heron and 
Alert that the wonderful bridge on the corner 
of Fulton Street and Broadway has been abol- 
ished. — Clarence Melville, we are quite igno- 
rant of that prize-puzzle business. — We can 
only imagine the fun Monsieur and Downsey 
have together — coasting, skating, making 
puzzles, and teasing each other. They became 
acquainted through the medium of the Maga- 
zine, and we trust their friendship may prove 
a source of much good and happiness to them 
both. — James Woodruff, Box 2127, Quincy, 
Ill., would like to exchange postage stamps. — 
Napoleon, try some longer names. 

Send ten cents to the editors of the High- 
land Gazette, No. 8 Cedar Street, Boston, 
Mass., for Johnny Jumpup’s ship-shape little 
paper. Nothing could be neater or more 
workman-like. — We also acknowledge with 
thanks kind words from Glenwood, Dwight, 
B. Baldwin, and Legal Tender. — Pearl Coann, 
the specimen you sent is a bit of mica. — Tem- 
pest speaks highly of Monsieur’s “ peace” puz- 
zle. — Hautboy, we sent that letter long ago. 
— W. O. Brown, the publishers do not insert 
such advertisements. — Locomotive, the Ed- 
itor’s address is Harrison Square, Mass. — 
Caddie, thank you for a nice letter. She is 
sweet sixteen. — Carl claims the charade cred- 
ited to Hautboy in No. 108. — When we visit 
Poultney, we shall hope to thank Mouser 
Hickup in person for his esteemed friendship. 
— Peter Funk, the best press is the Novelty. 
Don’t know the address. 

AccEePTED. — Enigmas — Criss Cross, G. 
Heron, Parry Gorrick; sans-tétes — Delta 
Sigma; charades — Tempest, Sylvan Grove; 
geographical questions — Hautboy; square 
word — Sam Sly. 

DEcLINED. — Razor Blade, Major Waddie, 
Pearl C., Dan Sing, Quilp, Hoky Poky, W. 
and S., Herbert, Aliquis, Peck, Bull Frog, 
Jolly Jo, Johnny Roach, Uncle Ned, Mountain 
Boy, Humorist, See W. M., Seal Oleum, Knick 
R. Bocker, Paul Pry, Toozle, Billy, Somerset, 
Monitor, Snooks, Zephyr, Jersey John, Henry 
Terrill, Siggie, Johnny Bull, Queer Stick. 

WisH CoRRESPONDENTS. — Sylvan Grove, 
840 Third Avenue, New York; Mercury, Box 
131, Medford, Mass.; Dan Sing, 486 M Street, 
between Tenth and Eleventh Streets, East, 
Washington, D. C.; Rip Van Winkle (with 
printers), 510 Broadway, Albany, N. Y.; W.F. 
Howley, 242 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y.; Al- 
iquis, 298 Broadway, Cleveland, O. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. ~ 








THE GOLDEN AGE OF SPAIN. 


N the year 755 the Spanish kingdom became 
independent, and the three centuries fol- 
lowing were the most prosperous in the his- 
tory of Mohammedan Spain. But the golden 
age was during the tenth century. 

The Moors, though warlike, were still in- 
dustrious, and agriculture flourished in Spain 
during those years as it has never flourished 
there since. Roads and bridges were con- 
structed, and canals for fertilizing the ground 
were formed in all parts of the country. Learn- 
ing, too, was encouraged by the kings of Cor- 
dova; and at the close of the eleventh century 
Moorish Spain could boast her seventy large 
libraries; while her poets, orators, historians, 
philosophers, and mathematicians were second 
to none of that age. Cordova, the capital, 
was equal to many cities like the Cordova of 
to-day. At one time there were in that city 
six hundred large mosques and nearly four 
thousand chapels, or mosques of smaller di- 
mensions; four thousand three hundred min- 
arets, or towers, from which the people were 
called to prayers; nine hundred public baths; 
more than eighty thousand shops; sixty thou- 
sand palaces and mansions; and two hundred 
and thirteen thousand common houses. The 
city extended eight leagues along the Guadal- 
quivir. We can form some idea of its splen- 
dor when we are told that a palace, built near 
the city by Abderrahman III., had its roof sup- 
ported by more than four thousand pillars of 
variegated marble; that the floors and walls 
were of the same costly material; that the 
chief apartments were adorned with exquisite 
fountains and baths, and the whole surrounded 
by the most magnificent grounds. 

In 1031, the kingdom of Cordova came to 
an end, and several petty kingdoms took its 
place. But soon these kingdoms became de- 
pendent upon the Arabic monarchs of North- 
ern Africa. During the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries the Christians gained rapidly on the 
Moors; and by the year 1238, the date of the 
foundation of the kingdom of Granada, the 
latter people retained only a part of Southern 
Spain. 

The little kingdom of Granada, though only 
some seventy leagues in length by thirty in 
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breadth, contained thirty-two large cities, 
ninety-seven smaller ones, and a population 
of three millions. The city of Granada alone 
had seventy thousand houses. This kingdom 
held out against the Christians till the begin- 
ning of the year 1492. With the fall of Gra- 
nada came the close of the Moorish rule in 
the P@hinsula. A few years later many of the 
Moors were expelled from the country. But 
the traveller stiil sees in various parts of Spain 
numerous traces of their dominion. He sees 
these traces in the Oriental style of the edi- 
fices, in the alcazars, in the mosques, now 
converted into Christian churches, in the beau- 
tiful palace of the Aihambra, and in the canals 
which still fertilize the soil from which these 
who made them were expelled more than three 
centuries ago. 


OUR BOYS AS FARMERS. 


E have not heard so much from this class 
of our young friends as we should be 
glad to. They are altogether too modest. 
Write to us, farmer boys, and let us know of 
your success in the culture of the best kinds of 
vegetables and fruits. We take an interest, 
too, in sheep, kine, swine, and poultry, partic- 
ularly fresh eggs and new milk, to say nothing 
of cream. The time is drawing near when ev- 
ery boy, and girl too, who has access to a little 
plat of ground should begin their spring farm- 
ing and gardening. There are few pleasures 
so genuine as watching the fruits of the earth 
develop beneath our culture. 

We shall soon publish some seasonable and 
practical hints upon hotbeds and spring gar- 
dening from the pen of Aunt Carrie, whose 
valuable articles on ‘‘ winter gardening” have 
tended so much to enhance the beauty of our 
own parlor winter garden; and we are waiting 
with great impatience for Jack Frost to take 
his departure, that we may begin once more to 
wield the spade and hoe on our small farm. 
The pleasure of this labor will be greatly in- 
creased by knowing that hundreds of Our Boys 
and Girls are employed in like manner. 

There is no vocation so conducive to health 
and happiness as farming. There can be no 
sound, perfect, powerful, intellectual capacity 
without a sound physical development; and 
young people can in no way attain the most 
perfect physical and mental capacity so surely 
as by a vigorous use of gardening tools. 


—_—o-——___—. 


—— THERE are twenty-nine universities in 
Germany, with two thousand one hundred and 
ninety-four professors. 





